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Pinchot’s Contributions American Forestry 
Nelson McGeary 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This paper was the first three papers presented the 54th annual meeting the 
Mississippi Valley Association April 20, 1961, Detroit, Michigan. The other papers the 
session entitled American Forestry” were Austin Cary and William Greeley. Dr. McGeary 
professor political science Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. the author 
Gifford Pinchot; Forester-Politician which was published 1960 the Princeton University Press. This first 
biography the first Chief Forester the United States now being offered Forest History Society 
members saving when purchase made through the Society. 


Gifford Pinchot was born, 1865, wealth. His 
father was successful business man. His mother in- 
herited substantial sum money. notation which 
wrote his diary the age thirty-three indi- 
cates that had few financial worries, “All day with 
Father counting securities and cutting off 
Unlike some rich men’s sons, however, Pinchot looked 
his money wages which society had paid him 
advance, and which was his duty work out. 

Yale University, where was graduated 
1889, followed the suggestion his father and 
pointed toward career forestry. Travelling Eu- 
rope for intensive study, was the first American 
become trained forester. Among the first his ac- 
tivities his chosen profession was the management 
forest lands the Biltmore estate George 
Vanderbilt North Carolina. few years later 
assumed the headship the tiny Division Forestry 
the Federal Department Agriculture, unit 
which developed into the U.S. Forest Service. 


Friendship with T.R. 

Pinchot, mere bureau chief, and President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt developed unusually close friend- 
ship and admiration for each other. Together they 
chopped wood for exercise, played tennis, threw 
medicine ball, hiked, and rode horses. special occa- 
sions such election nights and Christmas dinners, 
Pinchot frequently was one the select few invited 
the White House. Rarely did Roosevelt take im- 
portant action concerning matters handled the 
Departments Agriculture Interior without first 
consulting Pinchot. Speeches which Pinchot wrote for 
the President were often accepted with only minor 
Some idea Roosevelt’s feelings (while 
President) for his Chief Forester were shown 
effusive letter which the President sent him the end 
the Roosevelt administration: “As long live 
shall feel for you mixture respect and admiration 
and affectionate regard. better man for hav- 
ing known you. feel that have been with you will 
make children better men and women after life; 
and cannot think man the country whose loss 
would more real misfortune the Nation than 
yours would be. owe you peculiar debt 
obligation for very large part the achievement 
this administration.” 

After left Washington—as well known— 
Pinchot continued head the Forest Service under 
Taft. Then came the Ballinger-Pinchot fight and the 
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directive Taft fire Pinchot for disrespect the 
President and official insubordination. the subse- 
quent Congressional investigation, Ballinger won 
technical victory gaining the support seven 
the twelve investigators, but the public’s mind 
Pinchot won the war. 

For the remainder his life Pinchot maintained 
strong interest forestry and conservation. From 
1910 until the early 1920’s beat the drums for con- 
servation president the National Conservation 
Association, pressure group which had been in- 
strumental founding. And for some two years 
served head the Forestry Depart- 
ment the state Pennsylvania. was during the 
decade 1910 1920, however, that Pinchot developed 
the urge run for political office. 1914 cam- 
paigned unsuccessfully for United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Later, tried two other times for the 
Senate seat, and three occasions sought the 
Governor’s chair Pennsylvania. Defeated four 
his six major campaigns, twice was elected Gov- 
ernor (1922 and 1930). died 1946 81. 

Pinchot unquestionably was highly controversial 
figure. Some persons placed him pedestal; others 
despised him. Few were neutral. One the men who 
worked with him organizing the Society Ameri- 
can Foresters, for example, said later years that 
Pinchot was “the greatest soul have ever 
the other hand, Pinchot’s files are replete with 
letters like the following: hope your soul rots 
contrition the balance your living days. Hell will 
take care your hereafter.” 

Part the explanation for the attitude those who 
looked upon Pinchot with disfavor lay some his 
personal characteristics. Although there not time 
here for full analysis his personality, passing men- 
tion can made few his traits. 


Black White 

For one thing, was unusually frank; once 
argued that “The soft pedal still the most danger- 
ous enemy Although his habit say- 
ing exactly what thought endeared him many 
people, the same time embittered many others. 

second characteristic was his tendency see 
things either black white, seldom grays. the 
words one man who worked with him over period 
years, “you had with him 100 per cent the 
time right.” When Pinchot lost confidence 
President Taft, everything about Taft seemed 


wrong; Theodore Roosevelt, the other hand, 
scarcely could any wrong. seems fair say that 
Pinchot sometimes was too ready question the mo- 
tives persons who differed with him. 


Impetuous Nature 


Friends and enemies alike found him impetuous. 
occasion jumped conclusions. Now and then 
when heard that something had been said done 
which disapproved, would make public 
statement the effect that informed, etc. etc.” 
Continuing “If this would then lash out 
the alleged offender. case Pinchot’s information 
was found error, could truthfully assert 
that had not made definite charge. But damage 
might already have been done. 

can argued, furthermore, that Pinchot was 
Theodore Roosevelt. Pinchot was the 
kind man who needed have feeling impor- 
tance. While served bureau chief under Roose- 
velt that need was amply met. But other situa- 
tions, where Pinchot did not find himself treated 
kind crown prince, had difficulty working ami- 
cably with his superiors and with persons the same 
echelon himself. His entire career was dotted with 
series personal ruptures with such diversified per- 
sons Bernhard Fernow, Charles Sargent, Robert 
LaFollette, Herbert Hoover, and Harold Ickes. 

short, one his admirers phrased it, Pinchot 
had faculty for antagonizing his friends well 
alienating his enemies. 


Criticism 


During study Pinchot have read and 
listened measure scoffing directed the ac- 
tivities the gentleman the field forestry and 
conservation. Some the criticism stems from his 
characteristics mentioned above. Some justified 
and some exaggerated. This criticism, generally 
speaking, can summarized thusly: 

That tended overstate his own importance 
the field forestry and ignore the accomplishments 
others. There denying the truth some this 
charge, although course common human frail- 
ty. Pinchot was inclined belittle the work the men, 
like John Wesley Powell and Bernhard Fernow, who 
came before him and helped lay the foundation upon 
which forestry the United States could built. Few 
persons could along with Pinchot’s reference 
his own father the father forestry this country. 

was unfortunate that Pinchot, his autobio- 
graphical book, Breaking New Ground, did not even 
mention Colonel William Greeley, one-time head 
the United States Forest Service, man whom 
Pinchot felt had “sold out” the lumbermen. 

That Pinchot talked much about helping the “little 
man,” but that reality his ideas worked the ad- 
vantage the big man, viz big cattlemen and big 
lumbermen. Along with this charge there often goes 


the inference that Pinchot was not sincerely and pri- 
marily the side the little man. 

Pinchot’s advocacy scientific cutting the for- 
ests order obtain sustained yield unquestion- 
ably played into the hands large lumbermen; such 
methods were not applicable small tracts tim- 
ber large. But definitely does not follow that 
his sympathies were with the big man. both his 
forestry and political careers repeatedly spoke 
his desire aim goal the greatest good for the 
greatest number, and there every reason con- 
clude that this expression honestly stated his attitude. 
one occasion, while working the Forest Service, 
Pinchot made trip the West investigate the 
problem grazing. Writing his mother during his 
travels reported that saw “Big men turning 
sheep small men’s lands. was one the 
best cases ever saw the routine way some big men 
oppress some small men. know where stand that 
matter.” This letter was symptomatic attitude 
that persisted throughout his life. Even some his 
enemies admitted that Pinchot was sincerely in- 
terested the welfare the common man. 


Not Preservationist 


That was not true conservationist, because 
approved such things grazing the government 
forest reserves the construction Hetch Hetchy 
dam the scenic Yosemite Valley area; because 
was not much interested preserving wildlife 
preserving forests for scenic reasons. Some persons 
have complained that when Pinchot viewed beauti- 
ful forest thought not terms preservation 
for scenery but whether was ripe for cutting. 

Part the criticism this nature resulted from 
different conceptions conservation. Some sincere 
conservationists tended emphasize preservation 
forests; others, like Pinchot, stressed use. Pinchot 
once defined forestry “the art using the forest 
without destroying fact that scenery and 
wildlife were never uppermost his mind. 

That Pinchot deserted forestry and conservation 
actively into politics. good many his friends 
forestry regretted his decision run for political 
office. hardly fitting for here judge the ap- 
propriateness his pursuing political career, but 
can say that during the last quarter century his life 
paid attention forestry only fits and starts. 
While running for office and while serving Gov- 
ernor Pennsylvania there were other large problems 
making serious demands his time. did not for- 
get forestry, which continued call his first love, 
but must admitted that his first love rode the 
back seat while politics rode with him front. 

And, finally, there criticism that Pinchot failed 
recognize how much could and was being accom- 
plished through the lumbermen and state govern- 
ments bringing about the use proper methods 
the cutting timber. 


poll taken the 1920’s showed strong feeling 
among foresters that government regulation cut- 
ting private lands was the public interest. ma- 
jority members the Society American For- 
esters favored state over federal control.’ Pinchot, 
however, was leader those who strongly advocated 
direct federal control. had always firmly believed 
that the states were ineffective regulators; and his ex- 
perience within the state government Pennsylvania 
fortified this conviction. was difficult for him 
conceive that man might honestly believe state 
rights; Pinchot was persuaded that the proponent 
state regulation cutting was primarily interested 
having ineffective regulation. was highly disturbed, 
therefore, when two his closest friends and former 
associates the U.S, Forest Service, Henry Graves 
and Herbert Smith, opposed federal control. Al- 
though never questioning their motives, confided 
friend when learned Smith’s position, got 
mad about that woke two o’clock this 
morning, and have not been asleep 


Distrust Lumbermen 

Pinchot never trusted lumbermen group. 
few companies, doubt, are the level,” wrote 
Five years before his death summarized his feel- 
ings another letter; “the efforts secure future 
supply timber for the United States, and safe- 
guard the other benefits which the forest confers, 
after more than forty years begging and pleading, 
has failed. Forty years urging the lumbermen 
practice forestry their own free will has come 
practically nothing.” 

the depth the great depression when, accord- 
ing Pinchot, “the majority timber land owners 
[were] bankrupt, verging upon it,” despaired 
the efficacy any kind regulation private for- 
estry. letter Franklin Roosevelt January, 
1933, maintained that “Neither the crutch 
subsidy nor the whip regulation can restore [pri- 
vate forestry]. The solution the private forest prob- 
lem lies chiefly large scale public acquisition pri- 
vate forest lands.” 

Further evidence Pinchot’s feeling frustration 
late life was his attitude toward the Society 
American Foresters and the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 1934 admitted friend that have 
for years felt most keenly the disgrace the desertion 
its early ideals the Society American Forest- 
ers, with the result holding back the advancement 
forestry the United States considerable 
fraction And 1943, charging 
among other things that the American Forestry As- 
sociation had “fallen under the influence the lum- 
ber interests,” resigned from that 

Critics have maintained that the forestry situation 
the end Pinchot’s life was better than believed 
be. the other hand, some persons charged 
that too many trees were being cut contrary the 
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methods conservation. Evidence could accumu- 
lated support both positions. probably fair 
say that Pinchot was somewhat overly pessimistic 
and that the efforts himself and others toward con- 
servation forests had not been fruitless im- 
agined. Although lumbermen still did not always fol- 
low the best possible forestry practices, Pinchot ap- 
parently exaggerated the amount completely un- 
scrupulous cutting that continued exist. 


Positive Contributions 


Having paid attention some the criticisms 
Pinchot, can now turn some his positive con- 
tributions forestry. 

the first American become trained forester, 
Pinchot opened the door new profession this 
country. Although few persons disparage Pinchot’s 
professional ability, most foresters seem agree that 
knew his subject well. And not only did bring 
his own knowledge the United States, but fired 
others, such Henry Graves and Overton Price, 
with enthusiasm enter the field forestry. 

Pinchot deserves much credit for getting the for- 
estry project started Biltmore. Bernhard Fer- 
now said, was “the first continued experiment 
applying forestry methods systematically Ameri- 
Pinchot set out prove that scientific man- 
agement could produce sustained yield trees and 
financial profit. Although the project never fulfilled 
his expectations commercially, did, one writer 
has evaluated it, “set for foresters notable object 
lesson success and failure forest planning.” 

Pinchot and his father supplied substantial aid 
forestry helping establish and finance the Yale 
Forest School 1900. that time graduate 
work forestry had been available the United 
States. The Pinchot family first gave $150,000 start 
the school and later matched this amount with fur- 
ther gifts. The contribution Yale the profession 
widely acknowledged. 


The Master Administrator 


Forestry also owes much Gifford Pinchot for his 
achievements developing the national govern- 
ment efficient and effective United States Forest 
Service. Eschewing the use political patronage 
choosing his staff, knit together dedicated or- 
ganization, many the members which looked 
Pinchot their idol. 

Pinchot was master administrator. Someone once 
said would have made equally fine corporation 
president military leader. Although, mentioned 
above, sometimes had difficulty getting along 
with his superiors and with persons his own level, 
had the talent fostering unusually high esprit 
corps among those who worked under him. Youth- 
ful spirit, inspired high purpose, and deter- 
mined get things done, his enthusiasm for “the 
cause” was infectious. 


Organizes Profession 


Sensing the benefits derived from 
sional society, Pinchot took the leadership along with 
half dozen others organizing 1900 the Society 
American Foresters. Meetings this group 
Pinchot’s home Washington, where the members 
were served gingerbread, baked apples, and milk, be- 
came tradition. Certainly the morale the forest- 
ers was not harmed one these meetings when 
Pinchot persuaded President Theodore Roosevelt 
travel over from the White House address the 
group (using speech prepared Pinchot). 

But Pinchot’s greatest contribution forestry re- 
sulted from his faculty for popularizing the subject 
national issue. When Pinchot began his work this 
country, the lumber industry had few scruples about 
policy “cut and get out.” The young forester’s 
clear vision convinced him that continuation the 
current attitude toward the nation’s timber wealth 
would catastrophic. 

Pinchot was not alone the ability foresee the 
consequences forest devastation, but the difference 
between him and the others was his skill mustering 
support for his ideas. Bernhard Fernow, head the 
little Division Forestry the Department Agri- 
culture, had done his best over period more than 
decade champion forestry; but progress was slow. 


Salesman-Evangelist 


prophetic letter written Mrs. Pinchot her 
son the year his graduation from Yale, she coun- 
seled that must “help make public opinion which 
will force the Government what ought 
the field forestry. Never forgetting her 
advice, Pinchot did much create national atmos- 
phere which both forestry and conservation were 
accepted. Gaining the closest kind access Roose- 
velt’s ear, and the President became most effec- 
tive team promoting ideas which were incubated 
Pinchot, and bringing forestry sharply the atten- 
tion the nation. The Chief Forester, kind 
combination salesman-evangelist, peddled the gospel 
large segment the American public. While di- 
recting the Forest Service, for example, conducted, 
with the finesse modern Madison avenue, cam- 
paign public relations which included the use 
classified mailing list 781,000 names. Day after day, 
week after week, month after month, spoke before 
any group that would listen him—in churches, 
legislative halls, before conventions. letter Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, famed British forester, Pinchot 
1904 made clear the emphasis was piacing prop- 
aganda for forestry, “So much time neces- 
sarily given the political side the subject, 
looking after the appropriations the Bureau, trying 
convince Senators and Representatives that for- 
estry their advantage, and addressing public 
meetings lumbermen and others, that almost 
beginning fear that may cease forester al- 


together. Nevertheless, hope there good time 
coming when shall get profession again.” 
The famed Governors’ Conference 1908, which 
Roosevelt admitted would never have been held 
had not been for Pinchot, was merely one device em- 
ployed make conservation national issue. 

many points the opposition was formidable— 
some springing from purely selfish motives, and 
some based sincere disapproval his meth- 
ods. But for many years Pinchot pounded incessantly 
for such goals public acquisition forest lands, su- 
pervision over cutting private lands, and sustained 
yield management. When the obstacles times 
seemed insurmountable, liked quote from the 
persistent southern minister who announced that “if 
the Lord tells butt head through stone 
wall business butt and butt, and it’s the 
Lord’s business bring through.” The dedicated 
Pinchot was willing fight the point physical 
and mental exhaustion for conservation. 

The U.S. Forest Service and the timber industry 
not always agree estimates the extent which 
the rate tree growth the United States meet- 
ing the present and projected demands for lumber. 
can scarcely denied, however, that Pinchot’s influ- 
ence has resulted less waste American forests. 
And there good evidence that the forest resources 
have been improving since the Forest Service was es- 
tablished 1905. Many persons, private and public, 
have contributed such betterment has occurred. 
But Pinchot, with his strong, solid support from the 
White House, deserves credit more than any other in- 
dividual for making America conscious the need for 
the conservation forests. not too much say 
that the Roosevelt conservation movement might not 
have occurred without Gifford Pinchot. 

Pinchot had number faults, but cannot avoid 
the conclusion that, all things considered, the United 
States better off for there having been Pinchot. 

opinion, earned his wages. 
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from Forester’s Point View 


PINCHOT, CARY, GREELEY 
ARCHITECTS AMERICAN FORESTRY 


David Mason 


Summary 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This comment upon the papers (1) Nelson McGeary Gifford Pinchot, (2) Roy 
Ring White Austin Cary, and (3) George Morgan William Greeley, was presented Mr. Mason 
April 20, 1961, the 54th annual meeting the Mississippi Valley Historical Association Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Mason consulting forester the firm Mason, Bruce, and Girard Portland, Oregon. 


Your invitation, great honor, discuss Austin 
Cary, William Greeley and Gifford Pinchot came 
because knew these men, and forester worked 
with them. Messrs. McGeary, Morgan and White 
have just presented their deeply interesting, excellent 
papers, which discuss well from the historian’s 
viewpoint the lives, characters and works these 
great foresters. shall speak these men from 
personal angle forester, familiar with the men, 
with their work and with this century’s vastly chang- 
ing conditions affecting American forestry. these 
few moments can touch upon only few the more 
important features this great field. 

1896 Pinchot had already completed his four 
years work consulting forester for the Biltmore 
and other properties; was then the key man 
work sponsored the National Academy Sciences, 
which produced plan for and led important legis- 
lation basic the management the nation’s “public 
domain” forests. 1896 Cary was already work 
the forests northern New England, devising simple, 
practical steps forestry. 1896 Greeley was enter- 
ing the University California. 1896 family 
began each year spend the summer months 
forest oak central New Jersey; there began 
live, play, learn and small way work 
the forest. The rising tide public discussion the 
nation’s forest problem led Pinchot impressed 
with the need and opportunity for trained foresters; 
was natural for attend Yale Forest School, es- 
tablished the Pinchot family, beginning with the 
school summer camp 1905 Milford, Pennsyl- 
vania, the property the Pinchot family; here 
the banks the Sawkill, “Grey Towers,” the French- 
chateau-type summer home the family, was located. 
Here first met Gifford Pinchot and his parents. Nat- 
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urally, wrote home-town paper glowing let- 
ter describing the camp, Grey Towers, forestry and 
the great work Pinchot leading the forestry 
movement. had become follower Pinchot the 
forestry crusade. 


Loyal Pinchot 

1907 entered the Forest Service and for eight 
years worked the group dedicated foresters—or- 
ganized, trained and loyal Pinchot—also loyal 
the ideal establishing sound forest management, 
immediately the national forests, and fast 
possible other forest land—public and private—in 
the United States. When, the outcome the fa- 
mous Pinchot-Ballinger controversy, Pinchot was dis- 
charged from the public service 1910, many 
foresaw and wished for him brilliant political future 
perhaps leading the presidency. 

early September, 1910, Supervisor the Deer- 
lodge National Forest Montana, first met already 
legendary Austin Cary, and had the privilege in- 
troducing him the Rocky Mountain forests. During 
our two weeks together was much impressed 
Cary’s mental concentration the practical problems 
the forest, and his almost complete absent- 
mindedness for the minor problems tickets, train 
times, meals, lodging, baggage, and spectacles. 
diary for October 1910, records, “Lunch and dinner 
with Austin Cary, who offers run for State 
Forester Maine.” later years Cary and were 
together from time time, but not again travel 
the forest. 

first met Greeley the Forest Service Washing- 
ton office 1908. December that year the 
national forest western districts were established, with 
Greeley charge about twenty-five national 
forests, averaging about million acres each, located 


mainly Montana and Idaho with headquarters 
Missoula, Montana. The group foresters under 
Greeley Missoula included Robert Stuart and 
Ferdinand Silcox, who turn later succeeded 
Greeley Chief the Forest Service. the Mis- 
soula district for more than six years spent much 
time with Greeley the office, field trips and 
our homes. 


Working with Greeley 


Greeley’s greatest problem Missoula days was 
fire protection—truly tremendous problem. Being 
wise and practical man, sought the cooperation 
private owners forest land intermingled with 
adjoining national forest land. After months pa- 
tient, skillful, persistent, tolerant effort, Greeley suc- 
ceeded establishing cooperative fire protection; 
thus experienced the procedure and efficacy 
cooperation—a lesson him great future import- 
ance. After Missoula, Greeley and worked together 
many times many places—in the Forest Engineers 
France, each manager adjoining lumbermen’s 
associations, and members the group which com- 
posed the Lumber Code the NRA. 

The work Cary, Greeley and Pinchot should 
considered against the economic background for- 
ests, forest industry and forestry during the period 
which they worked. Forestry practice western 
Europe came into being response economic need. 
America, although Benjamin Franklin and others 
later pointed out local shortages wood, the expan- 
sion our great transportation system made possible 
from time time the migration the main center 
lumber production from one another main source 
timber; this maintained for consumers relatively 
low cost supply forest products; this also main- 
tained relatively low level the value standing 
timber because its supply available for annual cut- 
ting exceeded demand. However, following World 
War the volume standing timber available for 
annual cutting longer exceeded the market de- 
mand for lumber; this condition strongly increased 
the value standing timber. Low values stand- 
ing trees prior 1945 gave but little economic in- 
centive the practice forestry; since 1945 relative- 
high values standing trees have created far more 
effective incentive that there has occurred great 
expansion area and intensity forestry practice. 


The Great Project 


Pinchot early recognized that provide for Ameri- 
ca’s future timber supply, was essential maintain 
forest productivity. set out bring this about. 
carry out this great project, was necessary 
awaken and educate the American people the need 
for action; was necessary create group men 
trained forestry act technicians carrying 
out forestry procedures; was necessary get forest 
land owners, public and private, undertake forestry 
practice their land. 


crusader, powerfully supported his friend 
Theodore Roosevelt, Pinchot did awaken the Ameri- 
can people; but doing antagonized many pri- 
vate forest owners attacking them “forest dev- 
astators.” 

Pinchot did create group men trained for- 
estry establishing Yale Forest School and en- 
couraging other such schools. Still more important, 
made the Forest Service outstanding government 
bureau the character and esprit corps its per- 
sonnel, and the dedication its men the field 
forestry. 

bringing forest land owners the practice 
forestry the soil, Pinchot greatly expanded—to 
total about 150 million acres—the area public 
timberland national forests. Although this was im- 
portant for distant years strong demand for na- 
tional forest timber, brought relatively little early 
opportunity direct cutting practices along forestry 
lines. This did, however, place great volume tim- 
ber under the slow cutting restraint sustained yield 
forest management, that the end the Second 
World War this restrained cutting national forest 
and other public timber together with the same vol- 
untary restraint the cutting important volumes 
private timber brought era much higher value 
for standing timber; this created the far stronger in- 
centive for intensive forestry practice both public 
and private forest land. 


Fire, Taxes, Timber Value 


During the first quarter this century, with gener- 
ally inadequate protection from fire and from va- 
lorem taxes, and with low standing timber values, the 
owners private forest land, where most the cut- 
ting was taking place, were slow adopting forestry 
practices. Indeed, the great majority were slow 
that impatient, intolerant Pinchot sought federal leg- 
islation compel forestry practice private land. 

the course Pinchot’s “awakening” crusade, 
there was much reference not only “forest devas- 
tation” but also “timber monopoly” and the 
“lumber trust.” Greeley, Cary and others working 
the economic grass-roots this field, became con- 
vinced that such ideas were vastly exaggerated. Soon 
after Greeley was promoted from the Missoula the 
Washington office, was authorized Chief Fores- 
ter Henry Graves undertake comprehensive, na- 
tion-wide study this field. Austin Cary worked 
this study the Douglas fir region western Oregon 
and western Washington. worked the ad- 
joining Missoula region. Some other parts the coun- 
try also were covered detail. The several reports 
with Greeley’s summary completed just before the 
First World War exploded the myth the “lumber 
trust,” showing that the many thousand mills 
the lumber industry are about highly competitive 
farmers. 

Following the First World War Pinchot with many 


forester followers sought federal legislation compel 
the practice forestry the cutting timber pri- 
vate forest land. Greeley, also with large forester 
following, sought legislation which through coopera- 
tion between public and private interests would create 
economic climate favorable for the practice for- 
estry private lands. This great forestry controversy 
reached its crisis March and 29, 1924, with the 
Senate Committee Agriculture and Forestry 
sidering the Capper Bill backed Pinchot and the 
Bill backed Greeley. the 24th 
Greeley’s statement was interrupted graciously 
make way for Pinchot, then Governor Pennsyl- 
vania, who spoke the effect that “lumbermen will 
never practice forestry unless compelled so.” 
Following Pinchot, Greeley went with his state- 
ment the committee and completed the next day, 
pointing out the advantages the cooperative ap- 
proach the problem. was present throughout this 
debate. This battle was Gettysburg for this phase 
forestry; the Capper Bill failed, and Clarke-McNary 
was enacted. Although Greeley afterward Chief 
Forester and manager the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association took many important steps the 
promotion forestry public and private land, his 
greatest service forestry was, believe, securing 
the 1924 legislation with its cooperative approach. 


FIRST GREELEY BIOGRAPHY PUBLISHED 


Cary was but little the public eye; was in- 
dividualist—gruff but kindly; was “tree roots” 
forester, with great experience the woods, with his 
feet planted solid economic ground; worked 
best, man man, convincing private forest land own- 
ers that simple forestry measures appropriate for the 
days low value timber would increase the values 
their properties. this fashion met and persuaded 
innumerable forest land owners—big and little—in 
the South. earned the title “Father Forestry 
the Southern States.” 

Cary, Greeley and Pinchot—each truly great 
American forester. Pinchot before 1910 was the great 
leader, towering far above all others, who awakened 
the American people, who established the profession 
forestry, who expanded and placed the national 
forests under management, who created the Forest 
Service. Greeley from 1909 until his death 1955 
innumerable ways, especially through promoting co- 
operation, extended ever wider and more intensive 
the practice forestry public and private land. 
Cary from 1895 northern New England until his 
death Florida 1936 worked mostly the “tree 
roots” successfully securing the practice forestry 
the land especially the South. These three men 
laid firm, solid foundations for the future practice 
forestry the United States. 


Last year George Morgan, 
Jr., won the Marion McClain 


Award Pacific His- 


tory for his master’s essay, Wil- 
Forester. Foresters and business 
leaders who read the manuscript 
acclaimed it, too. Now ap- 
pears book published 
June the Forest History So- 
ciety. Copies are being sold 
the Society $2.95, with dis- 
count percent members. 

Bound hard covers, the 
book contains introduction 
the long-time friend Colo- 
nel Greeley, David Mason 
Portland, Oregon. illustrat- 
and has both bibliography 
and index. 

During the last months 
Tom Morgan has served re- 
search associate the staff 
the Forest History Society 
St. Paul. returns now the 
University Oregon conclude 


preparation for career 
teacher American history. 
Tom’s hope and that the 
Society that may continue 
research and writing the 
forest history field. With that 
mind the Society seeking 
obtain sponsorship special 
research project which will pro- 
duce history the coopera- 
tive efforts deal with forest 
fire the Pacific Northwest. 
Those who may 
supporting this research are 
asked write Elwood Maun- 
der, Forest History Society, 
2706 Seventh Blvd., St. 
Paul 16, Minnesota. detailed 
outline the project will 
mailed request. Contribu- 
tions are tax deductible and 
should made out Forest 
History Society, Research Fund. 


Yankee Loggers; Recollection 


Woodsmen, Cooks and River-Drivers. 


Stewart Holbrook. (New 
York: International Paper Company, 
1961. 123 pp. Illustrated.) Richard 
Woods director the Vermont 
Historical Society, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, and the author History 
Lumbering Maine, 1820-1861. 


Richard Woods 


“schoolmarm,” “peavy,” “sorting 
gap,” “deacon seat?” What does 
mean “let daylight into the swamp” 
“swamp road?” Stewart Hol- 
brook defines all these and many more 
his Lexicon” wherein 
has made popular certain expressions 
lumbering lingo assembled the 
United States Forest Service but al- 
lowed fall into desuetude. 

any rate the International Paper 
Company has brought out handsome 
book pages engagingly illustrated 
both photographs and drawings 
George Loh. The author not narrow 
his definition ‘Yankee’ for the op- 
erations describes include the Adi- 
rondack region also. This seems fitting 
and proper view the fact that 
many New England loggers migrated 
that area. Although southern New 
England shown the map consti- 
tuting the end piece, the author par- 
ticularly concerned with the activities 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. Holbrook begins lumbering where 
should begin—namely potash. 
was not expected that the pioneer 
could use much timber make cabin, 
implements and fences but could 
convert the forest into ashes and these 
ashes into potash and pearlash. For 
both these items there was 
market and, indeed, they constituted 
the pioneer’s first cash crop. The author 
pauses show the conflict interest 
between the masting policy the Brit- 
ish Navy and the desire the colonist 
make use the forest for lumber. 
(If the reader wishes know more 
about the real needs the British 
Albion, Forests and Seapower.) 

But the post Civil War period that 
delights Mr. Holbrook best. then 
logging had grown from small enter- 

(Turn Page 10) 


Notes and Reviews from Forest History’s Library 


Our National Park Policy; Critical 
History. John Ise. (Baltimore: 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1961. 
xiii 701 pp. $10.00.) Joseph Miller 
bibliographer with the Forest His- 
tory Society, Inc. 


Joseph Miller 


Professor Ise’s study our National 
policy welcome and important 

hensive study our national parks has 
long been needed, and 
cause the wealth information 
has brought together and interpreted. 
staunch supporter national 
parks, his criticisms this critical his- 
tory are primarily reserved for oppo- 
nents the parks, from the local eco- 
nomic interests the early days the 
more recent threats posed other 
federal agencies competing for the use 
land development and military 
projects. 

The recurring theme Professor 
Ise’s narrative the originality the 
national park movement American 
land policy. has preserved some 
America’s natural resources (23,000,000 
acres, not counting Forest Service wil- 
derness areas) from the rapid exploita- 
tion and development that befell most 
the rest. Ise does not regard this 
particularly generous endowment, and 
observes that “we have never had 
enough wilderness areas” that 
“most our parks should have been 
much larger, with far more wilder- 
ness and primitive area.” Around this 
theme narrates the struggles 
some courageous idealists civil serv- 
ants, philanthropist-businessmen, con- 
servationists, and congressmen 
withhold some America’s resources 
from commercial use. 

The book divided into three parts. 
The first part covers the history in- 
dividual parks from the creation 
Yellowstone (1876) the formation 
the Park Service (1916). One struck 
here the haphazard evolution the 
park system and the tangle different 
problems that each newly established 
park brought forth. All them, how- 
ever, suffer from poorly drawn bounda- 
ries, inadequate space, lack congres- 
sional appropriations, and the attacks 
local interests. Each park found its 

(Turn Page 10) 


Sawdust City, History Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin From Earliest Times 
1910. Lois Barland (Worzalla 
Publishing Company, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, 1960. 124 pp. Appendix 
and Bibliography.) Arthur Reyn- 
olds professor history, Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colorado and 
the author The Daniel Shaw 
Lumber Company; Case Study 
the Wisconsin Lumbering Frontier. 


Arthur Reynolds 


From the middle years the nine- 
teenth century until the first decade 
the twentieth century, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, was exactly what the author 
aptly called her “Sawdust 
City” America. Through Eau Claire 
floated most the timber northern 
Wisconsin the form either logs 
milled lumber. After about 1880 ever 
growing percentage the lumber milled 
the sawdust city was shipped 
market rail. Down the Chippewa 
River the insatiable sawmills Eau 
Claire uncounted millions pine and 
later years hemlock and hardwood 
logs were driven from the 
cated along the banks the upper 
Chippewa and its tributaries. After 
about 1880 additional millions logs 
arrived the sawdust city rail. 

The author has gone through vast 
amount local newspaper accounts 
and has talked with many longtime 
residents Eau Claire but she failed 
digest her source material before 
she began writing her history. The 
book reflects the efforts antiquar- 
ian rather than historian; gives 
equal emphasis trivial happenings 
and significant developments. 

The account follows both chrono- 
logical and topical order but without 
definite demarcation between the two 
which makes the book rambling, dis- 
jointed, and repetitive. The author has 
taken most her material from news- 
papers. However, the midst her 
account she often inserts write ups 
named but unidentified local persons 
with explanation whatsoever. 
some cases she repeats almost verbatim 
material which has been covered 
different context few pages earlier. 

The book nearly inexhaustible 
mine information for the present-day 
Eau Claireite who interested the 

(Turn Page 10) 
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Woods 
Yankee Loggers 


(From Page 

prise undertaken farmers during the 
winter months. Now large corporations 
strove for vantage. Within the industry 
division labor became the order 
the day where swampers, choppers, 
sawyers and scalers 
functions turn. describes era 
where pine gave way spruce; logs 
yielded pulp wood; the drama the 
drive rose and fell; the logging railroads 
had their day; and the Lombard log 
hauler showed desire for experimenta- 
tion. The author discusses the conser- 
vation movement from the first glim- 
merings forestry the present 
dictum: “The old trees are gone but 
the forest here stay.” 

The subtitle this work gives due 
credit the logging cooks and rightly 
for frequently good cook was 
morale factor with which reck- 
oned. 

Mr. Holbrook might (and does) trace 
corporate history but has intense 
interest the personal side. has 
worked the woods and knew per- 
sonally many the woodsmen. And 
was aware, too, their wry humor 
when one gave proof affluence 
saying, puts butter his dough- 
nuts and drives studhoss.” 

This volume, alas, devoid ta- 
ble contents, bibliography even 
index. 


HAVE YOU READ? 


Joun professor history, 
University Mississippi, has published 
article the May, 1961 Journal 
Southern History entitled “William 
Mason, Southern Industrialist.” 


Yale Forest School News for 
1961, contains Austin Hawes’ “Spring 
Term, 1903” which the sequel his 
earlier article “Professors and Actresses, 
Work and Fun the Yale Forest 
School the Early Portions 
these articles were taken from notes 
and diaries Mr. Hawes kept during his 
student days Yale Forest School. 


Robert Inabnit, free-lance writer 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin has brief but 
very interesting article Lake States’ 
logging railroads entitled, “The Lore 
the Forest Railroads,” the April 1961 
issue Tradition, published the 
American Tradition Corporation, 16854 
Hamilton Avenue, Detroit Michigan. 
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Reynolds Reviews 


Sawdust City: City Eau Claire 


(From Page 


past happenings his community and 
the activities the important per- 
sonages who developed this frontier 
lumber village into the prosperous and 
pretty little city which Eau Claire now 
is. also includes vast amounts 
family detail who married whom, 
how many children they had, and when 
and where they died, which this re- 
viewer considers little interest 
anyone except members the im- 
mediate families concerned. 

Unfortunately the book crammed 
with typographical errors that care- 
nated. several occasions, sentences 
lack important words and are thus 
absolutely meaningless. 


Miller Reviews 


There are several good pictures which 
illustrate various facets the logging, 
milling, and marketing lumber. 
pages 30-33 there are interesting per- 
sonal recollections life frontier 
Eau Claire the middle the nine- 
teenth century and pages one 
finds interesting and descriptive re- 
view rafting techniques named 
but unidentified person. 

Mrs. Barland gives the reader good 
understanding the many institutions 
which operate American commu- 
nity. From her painstaking research she 
has been able report the develop- 
ment churches, schools, business 
concerns, and transportation facilities. 


Our National Park Policies 
(From Page 


champion champions whose support 
helped weather the storm: Senator Vest 
for Yellowstone, Frederick Gladstone 
Steele for Crater Lake, Representative 
John Lacey for the Antiquities Act 
and the National Monuments, name 
but few. 

The formation the Park Service 
1916 gradually resulted 
park policy, but old problems persisted 
and new ones arose. There were more 
attempts construct dams that would 
alter the parks, pressures develop the 
parks for needed resources during the 
two World Wars; and occasionally 
“masterpiece grandiose cupidity” 
such Senator Robertson’s bill re- 
turn reserved public land the states. 
These dangers were overcome while 
the administration struggled with the 
daily problems servicing expanded 
public use the parks inadequate 
appropriations, preserving the wildlife 
balance, and procuring private holdings 
inside the parks. Leadership the park 
movement naturally devolved upon the 
Directors the Park Service after 
1916, and Ise constructs Part his 
book around the respective administra- 
tions Mather Albright, Cammerer, 
Drury and Wirth. They all emerge 
dedicated, thoroughly competent civil 
servants who had steer careful 


path between the hostility those op- 
posed the parks and the complaints 
the purists. 

Professor Ise sets forth the drama 
our emerging national park policy 
lucid and engaging style. His sources 
for the study are primarily Congres- 
sional debates, statutes and the reports 
the Secretary the Interior. They 
are liberally applied the legisla- 
tive and administrative history each 
park that often difficult grasp 
the trend development. Parts 
and III the coverage becomes broader 
and more interpretive, particularly Part 
III which deals with the recurrent prob- 
lems wildlife, concessions, finances, 
and wilderness areas. The analysis 
park policy both these sections 
would have been much more complete 
had Professor Ise utilized the Park 
Service records the National Ar- 
chives. 

Professor Ise also indulges the lux- 
ury using undocumented quotations 
from park opponents. These follow na- 
turally from his strongly held opinions 
park policy, but they can hardly 
qualified scholarly. Aside from these 
reservations, the book fundamental 
understanding our park policy 
and significant exposition the pres- 
ervationist point view. 


The Fraternity Forest History 


The Forest History Society fraternity persons formally organized for the purpose collecting, pre- 
serving, researching, writing and publishing the forest history North America. The editors take pride 
devoting this section Forest History introducing some the businessmen, foresters, teachers, college 
and university administrators, professional writers, conservationists, editors and others who are taking most 
active parts carrying out the purposes the Society. 


Leonard Carpenter 


Every there usually one 
man who listens well and who invari- 
ably goes the heart the matter 
when comes his turn speak. Leon- 
ard Carpenter has that reputation 
the councils the Forest History So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Carpenter was one the first 
American lumbermen 
favorably the idea launching 
forest-industries supported national 
program for collecting and preserving 
the sources industrial history. 
has been member the Society’s 
governing body for more than ten years 
and has played active role guid- 
ing its policies and program. 

Mr. Carpenter the president the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, the 
McCloud Lumber Company, the Cen- 
tral Lumber Company, the Monarch 
Lumber Company and Building Serv- 
ice, Inc. widely known for his 
participation industrial association 
work. 

Products Industries, Inc., Timber En- 
gineering Company, and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

His many contributions time, lead- 
ership and money support the 
civic and cultural life Minneapolis 
and his home state Minnesota are 


(Turn Page 12) 


Samuel Trask Dana 


Trask Dana, Forest History 
Society Fellow and Dean Emeritus, 
School Forestry and Conservation 
and School Natural Resources, Uni- 
versity Michigan, has long and 
distinguished record public service. 

member the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, 1907-1921, became forest com- 
missioner Maine 1921 and served 
that capacity until 1923 when re- 
turned the Forest Service director 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station. Until his retirement 1953, 
Dr. Dana was dean, School Forestry 
and Conservation and School Nat- 
ural Resources, University Michi- 
gan. 

Dr. Dana Fellow the Society 
American Foresters and served its 
president, 1925-26. life member 
the American Forestry Association, 
was director from 1935-53, and 
presently honorary vice president. 
also honorary member the So- 
ciety Forestry Finland; foreign 
member, Finnish Academy Science; 
and, honorary member, Ecuadorian In- 
stitute Natural Sciences. was 
chairman the American delegation 
the first World Forestry Congress 
Rome 1926. 

Dr. Dana was editor-in-chief the 
Journal Forestry, 1928-30 and 1942- 

(Turn Page 12) 


Wendell Stephenson 


STEPHENSON, emi- 
nent scholar, editor, and educator has 
been member the University 
Oregon’s history faculty since 1953. 
Prior his present position, was 
the history faculties the University 
Kentucky, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and Tulane University. has 
twice been Fulbright Fellow, teaching 
the University Birmingham and 
the University Southampton. 

Professor Stephenson was managing 
editor the Journal Southern His- 
tory, and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 1947-53. 
founder the Southern Historical 
Association and served its president 
1944. has occupied the same of- 
fice for the Agricultural History Society 
and for the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association. 

Included Dr. Stephenson’s many 
publications are: The South Lives 
History; Basic History the Old 
South; Isaac Franklin, Slave Trader 
and Planter the Old South; Alexan- 
der Porter, Whig Planter Old Loui- 
siana; and The Political Career Gen- 
eral James Lane. was also co- 
editor the nine-volume Southern Bi- 
ography Series, and co-editor 
ten-volume cooperative study, His- 
tory the South, seven volumes 
which have been published. 


Professor Ralph Hosmer 


Enriches FHS Library with Gift 


Hosmer, Professor 
Emeritus Cornell University and the 
last surviving charter member the 
Society American Foresters, has 
given large collection books, peri- 
odicals, bulletins, pamphlets, pictures, 
and other published materials relating 
the history forestry and the forest 
products industries the library 
the Forest History Society. 

Professor Hosmer’s gift constitutes 
the largest single addition the So- 
ciety’s growing library St. Paul, 


Samuel Trask Dana 
(From Page 11) 


46. addition numerous bulletins 
and articles, the author Forest 
and Range Policy: Its Development 
the United States; co-author 
fornia Use, and 
Management; and, editor, History 
Activities the Field Natural Re- 
sources. His most recent publication 
Minnesota Lands: Ownership, Use and 
Management Forest and Related 
Lands written conjunction with two 
other authors. 


Leonard Carpenter 
(From Page 11) 


greatly respected those Minnesotans 
who know best the unpublished story 
his dedication the enrichment 
the life his community. Leonard Car- 
penter and his charming wife, the for- 
mer Geraldine Kimberly, have been 
mainstays the world-famous Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, the Minne- 
sota Orchestral Association, and the 
Minnesota Institute Fine Arts. 

the midst busy schedule 
finds time serve also director 
the American Red Cross his home 
county, and trustee Westminster 
Presbyterian Church Minneapolis. 
serves also director the First 
Bank Stock Corporation, the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany and trustee the Farmers 
Mechanics Savings Bank Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter have two 
children, daughter, Nina Kimberly 
Anderson, and son, Thomas Kimberly 
Carpenter. They have two grandchil- 
dren. 


Minnesota, and includes many rare 
published items, some which 
back more than seventy-five years. 

Included the gift complete 
file the Journal Forestry and 
complete set the Proceedings the 
Society American Foresters. The 
Society’s files American Forests, For- 
est Leaves, Garden and Forest, and 
many other important forestry and 
industries-related serials have 
been greatly strengthened the Hos- 
mer gift. 

particular note are fine files 
federal and state forestry bulletins, 
magazines, and monographs, including 
some the earliest publications the 
old Bureau Forestry and early pub- 
lications state foresters and state 
forestry associations. 

The task inventorying, cataloging 
and preparing this large acquisition for 
use scholars and writers will occupy 

(Continued Page 15) 


Fernow, Hosmer Papers 
Cornell Archives 


SCHOLARS AND WRITERS will soon have 
access the papers two pioneers 
American forestry—Bernhard Eduard 
Fernow and Ralph Sheldon Hosmer. 

These important historical source 
materials have been placed the Cor- 
nell Archives Ithaca, New York. 
Their placement there followed in- 
ventory Hosmer’s library and manu- 
script materials made April 
wood Maunder and Joseph Miller 
the Forest History Society. Both 
groups papers had previously been 
promised Professor Hosmer and 
Professor Karl Fernow, son 
America’s first professional forester, 
the Cornell Archives. 

The addition these papers the 
collection manuscripts Cornell 
makes that repository one the most 
important centers for research North 
American forest history. Scholars and 
writers who are interested research- 
ing these materials should address their 
requests for information Mrs. Edith 
Fox, Curator the Archives. 


Recent Library Contributions Add 
Society’s Research Resources 


Forest History the 
Kansas Society has presented 
the Forest History Society with 
bound set its publication, The Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly, which dates 
from 1931. 


Tue Wisconsin Historical Society has 
provided the Society with nearly 
complete file possible their ex- 
cellent publication, Wisconsin Maga- 
zine History. 


RESPONSE our solicitation last 
issue, the Institute Paper Chemistry 
has donated issues The Paper Maker 
ranging from 1935 1960. 


DONATIONS books, manu- 
scripts, bound volumes trade jour- 
nals, technical pamphlets, and govern- 
ment documents have significantly ex- 
panded the FHS library. 
Weyerhaeuser Company’s transfer 
their St. Paul sales offices the 
West Coast resulted the valuable 
acquisition the major part their 


library holdings. Included were num- 
ber books, bound volumes several 
trade journals, technical pamphlets, 
and government documents. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS have signif- 
icantly increased our holdings: from 
Dr. Herbert Heaton—Benjamin Hib- 
bard’s, History Public Land Poli- 
cies; from Helmuth Bay—George 
Warren’s, The Pioneer Woodsman 
Northwest; from Fred Sherrill, 
“Lumber Goes War;” from William 
Hagenstein—Federal Timber Sale 
Policies, Joint Subcommittee Hearings, 
Parts One and Two; and from Austin 
Hawes—The Forester (July and 
September, 1900). “Memorandum 
the Supplies Wood for the Book 
Paper Industry,” “Memorandum 
the Newspaper Situation,” and “Mem- 
orandum Book Paper.” 

The Society grateful for these 
contributions our library which 
becoming more efficient and complete 
result. 


What’s Happening 
Forest History Research, Writing, Collecting 


Tue industrial forestry 
the Lake States region was traced 
George Amidon, Director Wood- 
land for the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper the fifth annual 
William Greeley Memorial Lectures 
the University Washington School 
Forestry. 

Mr. Amidon’s lectures were deliv- 
ered the campus the University 
Washington March. They will 
published booklet form, have 
previous lectures other leading for- 
esters who have contributed this 
scholarly examination the origins 
and development industrial forestry. 

The Industrial Forestry Association 
mended for its sponsorship this fine 
memorial program education. 
one which does honor the forester 
who, perhaps more than any other 
man his profession, influenced the 
course industrial forestry this cen- 
tury. 

Those who wish copies Mr. Ami- 
don’s lectures should write 
School Forestry, University Wash- 
ington, Seattle. The Forest History So- 
ciety has small supply copies 
previous lectures this series. They 
will sent free those who write 
for same until the supply runs out. 


THE VALUE FOREST history manu- 
script collections was pointed re- 
cently when member the Forest 
Service, Otto Koenig, spent two 
days researching the Henry Graves 
papers the Yale Forest School for 
material relating the passage the 
Weeks Law. Since the former Chief 
Forester’s term office encompassed 
the passage and early application 
this law, his papers furnish source 
information which may not other- 
wise 


National Wildlife Federation, 1412 Six- 
teenth St. N.W., Washington, C., 
recently featured four part series 
Ernest Swift the history the pub- 
lic domain. The articles appeared 
the December 1960, January 15, 
1961, issues. 


THE RECORDS THE Colorado State 
Forestry Association, organized 1884, 
were recently given the 
torian Colorado the Colorado 
Forestry and Horticulture Association. 
These valuable records the early 
history the forestry and conserva- 
tion movement Colorado contain, 
among other documents, unpub- 
lished history the State Forestry As- 
sociation written the Reverend 
Stone who was president the 
Association from 1903-1916. 
According the Society’s News- 
letter, the Collection complete 
history the Forest Service from 
the first formulated ideas the 
present contained both printed 
grouped list shows books, 
pamphlets, Forest Service Re- 
ports and 408 Bulletins, Hand- 
books, 111 Information Digests, 
Forestry News Digests, 1929 
1933 minutes Service Committees 
(manuscript), magazines and 
separate articles Forestry, the 
Reports, Proceedings and Minutes 
(manuscript) the National Con- 
ferences Outdoor Life, including 
the very rare report the first 
meeting called President Coo- 
lidge May 22-24, 1924. There are 
letters, reports and pamphlets 
the American representatives sent 
Europe study their forestry ac- 
tivities under the auspices the 
Oberlander Trust 1935. 
Especially important are the vol- 
umes personal papers, letters 
written Forest Service personnel, 
hearings livestock grazing, cor- 
respondence with Gifford Pinchot, 
vouchers and expense accounts for 
field trips, unpublished articles, and 
the two bound volumes letters 
written Forest Service personnel 
the appointments, promotions 
and retirement Mr. Kneipp. 


The collection, which also contains 
large number pictures, supplements 
two other large Forest Service collec- 
tions the Society—the Will 
Barnes and the Frederic Winn collec- 
tions. 


JUST PUBLISHED THE JUNE, 1961 
Francis Belcher’s “The Logging Rail- 
roads the White Mountains.” Parts 
Appalachia for December 1959, June 
1960 and December 1960. 


ONE THE most attractive and worth- 
while company magazines which comes 
across our library desk The Fraser 
Voyageur. Editors James Lyndes and 
Van Vechten Sayre turn out 
pages real graphic arts piece which 
does great credit the product his 
company, Fraser Paper, Limited, and 
also first-rate interpreter the pa- 
per industry. 

recent issues have noted with 
growing admiration the editors’ skill 
blending the contemporary with the 
historic. The April-May 1960 issue 
good example. Its lead piece comments 
the 1960 census and points some 
important implications which the pub- 
lication the Census Population 
and Housing will have for the business- 
man general and the manufacturers 
forest products particular. This 
followed one series true 
stories told the men the woods 
and mills Fraser Companies, Lim- 
ited. This story has with “The 
Wangan Box.” fine example 
how the company magazine can 
used preserve some the colorful 
stories the woods and mills. 

well-written book review, short 
news story announcing the appoint- 
ment three vice-presidents, brief de- 
scriptions three new products which 
have direct relation the use pa- 
per (all produced other companies) 
and, finally, chapter two His- 
tory Paper—The Story Develop- 
ing the Major Tool 5,960 Years 
Recorded Thoughts and Events,” com- 
plete fine issue excellent publi- 
cation. 


the Department Natural Resources, 
Oregon State College, has begun re- 
search history the multiple use 
policy national forest administration. 
would welcome any information our 
readers might have this subject. 
Young may contacted at: Depart- 
ment Natural Resources, Social Sci- 
ence Hall, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


estry, University Connecticut, 
conducting oral history project 
which hopes will recapture seg- 
ment forestry and logging history 
the state since 1900. 
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More What’s Happening 


Forest History Research, Writing, Collecting 


BEE Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, have each separately 
sented forest history via television 
recent months. Dr. Elliott included 
forest history series weekly 
telecasts, while Dr. Maybee gave tele- 
viewers pictorial story old-time 
lumbering central Michigan. 
used graphs, maps, old photographs, 
and other visual materials has de- 
veloped for projected book. 

Dr. Maybee hopes aid the Clarke 
Historical Collection Central Mich- 
igan College Library acquire items 
documenting the region’s forest history. 
attractive new building houses the 
Collection which was assembled Dr. 
Norman Clarke Detroit and given 
the college 1955. 

Marvin Kranz, forest history research 
fellow State University College 
Forestry, Syracuse University, for the 
past two years, has completed his Ph.D. 
dissertation, “Pioneering Conserva- 
tion; The Rise the Conservation 
Movement New York State, 1870- 
1910.” 

Kranz now instructor United 
States history State University 
New York College Education, Gen- 
esseo, New York. 

ulty Forestry the University 
Toronto, the author very fine 
new book, Forestry Education Tor- 
onto, University Toronto Press, 
1961. This book has been issued 
celebration the Canadian Forestry 
School’s fiftieth anniversary. 


Congress Considering 
Historical Society Aid 


Tue the United States 
now considering bills introduced 
Representative Arnold Olsen Mon- 
tana and Senator Eugene McCarthy 
Minnesota which passed would greatly 
ease the financial problems historical 
societies. 

The bills would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code 1954 allow 
individuals deduct contributions 
historical societies under thirty per- 
cent limitation adjusted gross income 
rather than the present twenty percent 
limitation. 


Special Collec- 
tions Division, University British 
Columbia Library, has available for 
free distribution interested libraries 
the following duplicate copies: 


Adams, Thomas. Rural Plan- 
ning and Development; Study 
Rural Conditions and Problems 
Canada (Ottawa, 1917). 

Canada. Commission Conser- 
vation Reports, 1912-1919. 

Canada. Commission Conser- 
vation. Lands, Fisheries, and 
Game, Minerals (Ottawa, 1911). 

Denis, Leo Electric Genera- 
tion and Distribution Canada 
(Ottawa, 1918). 

Denis, Leo and White, Ar- 
thur. Water-Powers Canada 
(Ottawa, 1911). 

Coal Canada (Toronto, 1914). 

Fernow, Forest Conditions 
Nova Scotia (Ottawa, 1912). 

Howe, Clifton Trent Water- 
shed Survey; Reconnaissance 
(Toronto, 1913). 

Leavitt, Clyde. Forest Protec- 
tion Canada, 1912 (Toronto, 
1913), and Forest Protection 
Canada, 1913-1914 (Toronto, 
1915). 

Smith, Fire Waste 
Canada (Ottawa, 1918). 

Stafford, Joseph. The Canad- 
ian Oyster; Its Develoment, En- 
vironment and Culture (Ottawa, 


White, Arthur Water Powers 
British Columbia (Ottawa, 
1919). 

Craig, and Whitford, 
Forests British Columbia 
(Ottawa, 1918). 

Libraries requesting these items will 

expected pay postage costs. 

Dr. Eberswalde, Germany, 
recently sent the Society copy 
his monograph, 
von 1763 1765 
Besides the descrip- 
tions forest mensuration and man- 
agement, “gives impression the 
conditions forestry the Thuringian 
and the spurs the 
Rhoen mountains before classical for- 
estry began the end the eight- 
eenth and the beginning the nine- 
teenth centuries.” 


Jonas Jonasson, professor his- 
tory, Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon, writing history logging 
the Douglas Fir region. 


Tue Henry Graves Memorial Li- 
brary the Yale Forest School recently 
received six classical works wood 
preservation from the library the 
late Hermann von Schrenk who lec- 
tured that subject the School 
from 1902 1908 and generally 
recognized having been the first 
American forest pathologist. The books 
were donated the library 
Chacey Kuehn. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion until its recent merger with the 
Northern Hemlock Manufacturers As- 
sociation, has donated duplicate copies 
his organization’s files, which went 
the Minnesota Historical Society and 
the FHS library. 

Included this acquisition were sev- 
eral books, large number technical 
pamphlets, surveys forest resources 
the Lake States, and govern- 
ment publications. 


director the Red- 
wood Region Logging Conference from 
1986 1958, has donated the organi- 
zation’s records for that period the 
University California’s Bancroft Li- 
brary. Included the collection are: 


Twenty volumes 
ings, programs and major corre- 
spondence relating annual con- 
ventions, 1936-1958. Proceedings 
for 1949 and 1958 are sepa- 
rate bound books. 

One binder annual programs, 
1936, and one binder notices, 
forms, and certificates. 

One binder souvenir pro- 
grams produced Brizard-Mat- 
thews Machinery Co., Eureka, 
Calif. 

One binder minutes direc- 
tors meetings, annual themes, lists 
officers and directors, account 
book sheets, 
statements, and copy the 
original constitution. 

One binder letters pertaining 
the founding the conference 
and its 


The RRLC was originally the Red- 
wood Logging Conference and was or- 
ganized raise the level logging 
and forest practices the region. 
was reorganized under its present name 
1948. 


Historian Asks “Is History Bunk Good Business?” 


APPROXIMATELY ONE HUNDRED LEADERS 
forestry, conservation, and the wood- 
using industries Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan, attended the Min- 
nesota Forest History Conference 
the Minnesota Historical Society 
June 9th. 

Monsignor James Shannon, presi- 
dent the College St. Thomas, and 
well-known American historian, key- 
noted the Minnesota Conference with 
luncheon address “Is History Bunk 
Good Business?” 

Chiding both businessmen 
tellectuals for their traditional hostility 
each other, Father Shannon called 
upon representatives both groups 
lend their greater support the work 
historical societies which endeavor 
collect and preserve authentic source 
materials which document all areas 
community life and enlist the inter- 
est trained scholars exploring 
these materials. 

“Henry Ford’s now famous remark, 
that ‘History more less bunk,’ 
often cited businessmen credo 
they can accept,” Father Shannon stat- 
ed. also cited, continued, “by 
professors history classical ex- 
ample monumental ignorance.” 

“In sense each these critical 
judgments correct; and sense 
each them patently false,” Father 
Shannon said. The muck-raking litera- 
ture the lives great businessmen 
which Henry Ford read and which 
could not reconcile with his own per- 
sonal knowledge and admiration 
these men moved him assign such 
literature “bunk.” “His error was 
not calling bunk,” Father Shannon 
stated. “His error was calling 
history.” 

“Conversely the lofty attitude which 


Pinchot Portrait 
Provided Forest Service 


The editors Forest History are in- 
debted the U.S. Forest Service for 
providing the photograph Gifford 
Pinchot this issue’s cover. Mr. Pin- 
chot pictured participant the 
1925 inaugural parade Washington, 
DC. 

Our belated thanks are also due the 
American Association for 
making available the photograph 
Austin Cary which was used the 
cover the Spring, 1961 issue. 


many scholars, including historians, 
often took toward business affairs and 
business leaders rested the ques- 
tionable premise that the work 
good historian record the rise and 
fall empires, the overthrow mon- 
archies, and the negotiation treat- 
ies,” Father Shannon pointed out. “It 
was not the function scholar 
write the story business cor- 
poration. Consequently when men 
Henry Ford’s unquestionable stature 
American life made outrageous state- 
ments about history and books and 
the men who write them, scholars felt 
righteous indignation and reiterated 
their deep convictions that business 
definition crooked and businessmen 
mere mechanics financial manipula- 
tion, unworthy space any serious 
study the sweep human history.” 

The speaker went point out 
that recent years both scholars and 
merchants have had reason take 
second look these traditional atti- 
tudes hostility and “to realize that 
enlightened businessmen, 
drels, and good historians, not muck- 
rakers, have great deal common 
and could, mutual effort, im- 
mense help each other.” 

Father Shannon praised the work 
enlightened businessmen the forest 
products industries for their pioneering 
the establishment richer archives 
business records freely opened 
scholars repositories throughout 
Canada and the United States. 

“We can very grateful,” stat- 
ed, “that new era respect and un- 
derstanding between the writers his- 
tory and business leaders has put down 
the old myth that all ‘History Bunk.’ 
time past, bunk has occasion 
masqueraded history. But our day 
the cheap approximation recognized 
poor substitute for the real thing 
and many business leaders are taking 
positive steps see that the identity 
the real thing protected well 
preserved archives and published for 
the education the public respon- 
sible scholars.” 

Father Shannon spoke invita- 
tional lumberjack lunch which was 
hosted two prominent Minnesota 
companies, the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Company and the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. The meal 
was served from authentic swing- 


dingle, one-horse sled which was used 
the heyday logging bring food 
from the lumber camp the lumber- 
jacks work the woods. 

The swingdingle was found after 
several weeks search the region 
representatives the Forest History 
Society and the Minnesota Historical 
Society. has been given the state 
historical museum Edwin Falk 
Anoka, Minnesota. the same time 
fine collection log marking ham- 
mers were also obtained for the State 
Historical Society collections through 
the generosity Mr. Leonard Lam- 
pert, president the Lampert Lum- 
ber Company, St. Paul. 

Following the luncheon the Confer- 
ence heard papers Miss Lucile 
Kane, curator manuscripts the 
Minnesota State Historical Society; 
Dr. Frank Kaufert, head the 
School Forestry the University 
Minnesota; and Dr. Paul Giddens, 
president Hamline University and 
noted historian the American oil in- 
dustry. These speakers explained the 
usefulness collections historical 
materials. The seminar was moderated 
the Dean Minnesota historians, 
Dr. Theodore Blegen. 


Professor Hosmer 
(From Page 12) 
the time Society library staff well 
into 1962. 

Professor Hosmer began his service 
forester 1898 the seventh 
man chosen Gifford Pinchot for 
service the Division Forestry. 
When the Society American For- 
esters was organized 1900 Hosmer 
became its first treasurer. was later 
elected his professional colleagues 
Fellow the Society. 

From 1904 1914 was territorial 
forester Hawaii, where estab- 
lished system forest reserves 
protect the watersheds streams 
which provide water for irrigating the 
main crop the Islands, sugar cane. 

1914, was appointed Professor 
Forestry and Head the Depart- 
ment Forestry the New York 
State College Agriculture Cornell. 
taught there until his retirement 
1942. Professor Hosmer lives with his 
wife, Jessie, 209 Wait Avenue 
Ithaca, New York. 


C15] 


1879-1955 
George Morgan, Jr. 


The Biltmore Story: Recollections the Beginning Forestry 
the United States. Carl Schenck. Edited Ovid Butler. 


(St. Paul, Minn., 1955. Pp. ix, 224.) $2.95 


Other 
Publications 


Forests for the Future: The Story Sustained Yield told 

the Diaries and Papers David Mason. Edited Rodney 
Loehr. (St. Paul, Minn., 1952. Pp. xi, 283.) $2.25 


Forest History Sources the United States and Canada. 
Clodaugh Neiderheiser. (St. Paul, Minn., 1956. Pp. xiii, 
140.) $2.25 


2706 West Seventh Boulevard St. Paul 16, Minnesota 
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